ventional to nuclear roles; or (3) reactivating retired missiles in storage. (The third step would be more difficult and time-consuming.) By these means, even after START II was fully implemented, Russia might be able to relatively rapidly increase its force by as much as 100 percent. The United States might be able to increase its force by roughly 130 percent.20
Despite the small likelihood of breakout, the continuing option represented by these delivery vehicles and warheads remains a weakness in the current arms reduction regime. This weakness could become more threatening over time if political conditions deteriorate, and could limit the political prospects for further cuts, or for bringing other nuclear states into the reductions process. Approaches to addressing this problem are discussed in Chapters 4 and 5.
THE NONPROLIFERATION REGIME
The global nonproliferation regime also represents decades of effort in building a more cooperative approach to security. Ultimately, restraining the spread of nuclear weapons is a political issue, which must rest on the conviction of states that their security is better served by not acquiring nuclear weapons. Technical barriers alone cannot prevent proliferation by a state determined to acquire nuclear weapons; they can only make it more difficult, costly, and time-consuming—which in some cases can provide the time needed for political persuasion to end a nuclear weapons program. As noted in Chapter 1, the primary technical barrier to nuclear weapons capability remaining today is access to fissile materials. Policies for the management and disposition of existing plutonium must be designed to strengthen this technical barrier, and to help strengthen the agreements and institutions involved in implementing the non-proliferation regime.
Fundamentals of the Nonproliferation Regime
The foundation of the nonproliferation regime is the nuclear Non-Prolif-eration Treaty, which was signed in 1968 and entered into force in 1970. This treaty, which now has nearly 160 adherents, consists of a fundamental bargain. All of the member nations except the five declared nuclear-weapon states (the United States, Great Britain, France, China, and the former Soviet Union, all of whom are now parties) are prohibited from acquiring nuclear weapons; in return, the nonnuclear states are to have open access to and assistance in nuclear technology for peaceful purposes, and the nuclear-weapon states are to work toward disarmament in good faith. The treaty allows any party to acquire and use separated plutonium or HEU for non-weapons purposes, provided, in the case of non-nuclear-weapon states, that it remains under safeguards.destroyed, with the remaining 90 modified so that they can launch only much smaller missiles.
